CROPS 


and 


With crops and weather the principal 
consideration and of prime importance at 
this time, we are giving over our Edi- 
torial space to reports received direct 
from our readers. Here they are: 


ASPARAGUS 


DELAWARE-MARYLAND, June 18—Cutting 
season nearly over in Southern portion 
of Eastern Shore with most fields being 
left to grow. Small portion of crop re- 
mained to be cut in Northern part. Un- 
usually cold growing season affected the 
yield somewhat. 


TRI-STATES, June 19—Yield held at 8 
boxes per acre per week as crop did not 
respond to warmer weather. Slight drop 
in quality. 


BEANS 

DELTA, COLO., June 11—Green: Acreage 
reduced about 20 percent; growing prog- 
ress okay. 

LA JUNTA, COLO., June 14—Prospects 
good. Sufficient moisture for quality and 
vines in excellent shape. Acreage same 
as 1955. 

DELAWARE-MARYLAND—June 18—Snap: 
During the past week, warm, clear 
weather aided all crop growth, allowing 
farmers to get in a full week of field 
work. In some parts of Central and 
Southern Maryland all fields were becom- 
ing dry, but crops made good to excellent 
progress. Cultivation and chemical spray- 
ing for weed control is in prograss, en- 
couraged by dry fields, with the result 
that most fields are quite clean. Most 
later fields in Southern counties of the 
Peninsula were generally in full bloom. 
Still have disturbing numbers of bean 
leaf beetles. 

Limas: About 70 percent planted in 
Sussex and Kent Counties of Delaware. 
l‘irst plantings growing well. 

IOWA-NEBRASKA, June 19—Green: 150 
acres planted. 

LAUREL, MISS., June 18—Green: Expect 
to pack 65 to 75 percent of normal due 
to dry weather up to this time. However, 
we are now experiencing quite a bit of 
precipitation, which may help. This last 
is dcubtful, however, as the season is now 
practically over in this area. Acreage 
normal. 


NEW YORK, June 19—Snap: Most of 
State had high 90 degree temperatures, 
and this, together with dry weather, hurt 
some crops. A few scattered showers 
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aided some areas. 
cannot be made up. 


Loss in early fields 


ST. HENRY, OHIO, June 13—Green: Un- 
usual weather here hasn’t affected crop 
to any great extent, since our crop nor- 
mally goes into the ground around the 
fore part of June. 


PENNSYLVANIA, June 19—Snap: Tem- 
peratures were above 90 for 5 days with 
a high of 97 degrees, averaging 86 with 
an average minimum temperature in the 
high 60’s. Enough moisture in most of 
the state last week, with some winds and 
hail. Harvest will begin about June 25. 
Crop looks good. 


TRI-STATES, June 18—Snap: Had spotty 
rains throughout area last week, ranging 
from none to about 3 inches. Some areas 
could use more rain. Some fields only 
fair, but in the main looking good. Cold 
hurt early fields at first, and later by hot, 
dry weather. Later fields show prospects 
of normal crop. Beginning to harvest 
local acreage. 

Limas: Still planting. 
time. 

WATERBURY, VT., June 14—Wax: Sea- 
son at least 10 days late. In spite of 
unfavorable weather until recently, crop 
coming along very well. 


Good stands at 


OCONOMOWOC, WIS., June 19—loisture 
aiding growth and making satisfactory 
progress. 


CORN 
DELAWARE-MARYLAND, June 18 — Prac- 
tically all planted by end of week. Some 
fields range up to 15 inches in height. 


EMMETT, IDAHO, June 16—Full acre- 
age; excellent stands. “Knee high by 
Fourth of June” instead of “July”. Ex- 
pect to be ready to start canning by first 
week in August. 


FRUITLAND, IDAHO, June 15—Condition 
of crop is very gocd. Perhaps a little bet- 
ter at this time of year than last year, 
due to more favorable weather so far. We 
have over twice as much acreage this 
year as we had last, and think it is better 
acreage as a whole, than last year. Ex- 
pect yield to average about same as last 
year, which was a little less than 5 tons 
per acre. 


INDIANA, June 19 — Heavy rains and 
hail in Central portion of State, with 
light rains in Northern and Southern 
part of State. Some light hail damage, 


but generally looking good. Crop is 
slightly late. 

IOWA-NEBRASKA, June 19—22,892 acres 
this year against 19,178 acres last year. 


HAMPTON, IOWA, June 15 — Planting 
was completed on June 9 and _ final 
planted acreage represents an increase of 
approximately 23 percent over last year. 
Crop was planted under favorable condi- 
tions but is now beginning its early 
growth under abnormally hot and dry 
conditions. Normal rainfall for this area 
during month of June is 4.58 inches, and 
as of today none has fallen this month. 
Soil moisture measurements indicate that 
there are only 1.4 inches of moisture 
available in the upper 5 feet of soil before 
the wilting point is reached. Normally 
there would be approximately 7% inches 
of moisture available in the upper 5 feet 
at this time. This shortage of moisture 
can prove to be very detrimental to a 
normal crop in Iowa this year. 


MINNESOTA, June 19—Planting coming 
to an end. Expect 100 to 105 percent nor- 
mal crop as conditions were favorable 
for this crop. 

NEW YORK, June 19—About 95 percent 
of intended acreage planted. 


BLANCHESTER, OHIO, June 13 — Con- 
tracted 410 acres this year as against 365 
acres last year. Just finishing planting. 
Early plantings up with poor stands due 
to cold weather. Had wet weather for one 
week. Overall yield may be down due to 
pocr stands on early crop. 


PENNSYLVANIA, June 19 — Now being 
cultivated and looking good. Expect nor- 
mal crop. 


TRI-STATES, June 18 — Expect overall 
normal yields as excellent growing con- 
ditions are making up for retarded early 
growth. 


WATERBURY, VT., June 14— Season at 
least 10 days late. About same acreage 
as last year. Late May and early June 
rather cold. Weather hot and crop com- 
ing along fine as of this date. 


WISCONSIN, June 19—Good stands and 
favorable prospects and planting coming 
to an end. 

OCONOMOWOC, WIS., June 19 — Making 
satisfactory progress and moisture aid- 
ing growth. 


PEAS 
LA JUNTA, COLO., June 14—Weather too 
hot. Good acreage but light yield ex- 
pected. Acreage 150 percent cf 1955. 


DELAWARE-MARYLAND, June 18 — Har- 
vest nearing completion in Southern part 
ef Peninsula, with Carroll County just 
getting underway. Quality of crop ap- 
pears to be excellent with yields better 
than usual. 


ILLINOIS, June 19— Northern portion 
has had very dry weather. Started pack- 
ing in Southern part of State. An esti- 
mated 2.9 million cases, or less, is re- 
ported for this area. 
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GEOGRAPHIC COMPARISONS 


State-to-State variations in injury-fre- 
quency rates for similar operations are 
often difficult to explain because of the 
many factors which may exert an influ- 
ence upon the occurrence of injuries. 
State safety regulations and the degree 
to which they are enforced, the age and 
physical condition of the plants and 
equipment, the average size of the plants, 
the availability of experienced workers, 
and the particular functions performed 
all tend to influence the average level of 
injury rates in any locality. 

Since the divisional comparisons pre- 
viously cited indicate a relationship be- 
tween injury rates and the type of proc- 
essing performed in canning and _ pre- 
serving plants, it is obvious that a high 
concentration of any one kind of plant 
within a State would directly affect the 
industrywide injury rate for that State. 
To eliminate this influence and demon- 
strate more clearly the variations arising 
from geographic factors alone, separate 
area and State comparisons were made 
for each division of the industry. 


Canned Fruits, Vegetables, and Soups 
—Because of their number and their rela- 
tively wide distribution throughout the 
country, it was possible to compute sig- 
nificant average frequency rates for the 
plants canning fruits, vegetables, and 
soups, in 8 of the 9 census regions and in 
20 States. 

The regional averages showed a sur- 
prisingly sharp geographic pattern. All 
of the regions west of the Mississippi had 
high injury-frequency rates — higher in 
each instance than the highest rate for 
any region east of the Mississippi. The 
highest regional average was 35.9 for the 
West South Central region. The West 
North Central average was only fraction- 
ally better at 35.6 and the Pacific region’s 
average was almost equally high, 32.3. 
The Mountain region’s average, 28.4, al- 
though better than any other western 
region, was significantly higher than the 
highest average in any eastern region. 


East of the Mississippi the regional 
average frequency rates ranged from 
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17.1 in the Middle Atlantic region to 23.1 
in the New England region. The aver- 
ages for the East North Central (21.2) 
and the South Atlantic (20.7) regions 
were both somewhat better than the na- 
tional average (22.9) for all plants can- 
ning fruits, vegetables, and soups. 


The range of the State rates was ex- 
tremely wide—from 42.6 in Texas to 5.9 
in New Jersey. Oregon, Washington, 
Minnesota, and Wisconsin, in addition to 
Texas, each had average frequency rates 
of over 30. California, Idaho, Utah, Dela- 
ware, New York, Florida, Maryland, 
Maine, and Indiana had rates in the high- 
medium range of 20 to 30. For Ohio, 
Michigan, Illinois, and Pennsylvania the 
rates were in the low-medium range be- 
tween 10 and 20. Georgia’s average of 
7.7 was only a little higher than the low 
rate of New Jersey. 


Canned Seafood—In the canned sea- 
food division, the reporting plants were 
highly concentrated in the coastal -re- 
gions. In fact, the bulk of the sample cov- 
erage fell in three States, Maine, Louisi- 
ana, and California. The possibility of 
computing significant regional average 
injury rates for these plants, therefore, 
was quite limited. Three regional aver- 
ages were computed, but it must be recog- 
nized that in each instance these averages 
are heavily weighted by the experience 
of the plants in one State. The most sig- 
nificant comparisons therefore, lie in the 
rates for the three States in which exten- 
sive coverage was obtained. 


Among the 3 States the Louisiana 
plants had by far the lowest average fre- 
quency rate, 20.3. The Maine average of 
29.5 was nearly 50 percent higher, and 
the California average of 33.7 was more 
than 60 percent higher. 


It is interesting to note that in the New 
England and West South Central regions 
the average frequency rates for all plants 
reporting in those regions closely ap- 
proximated the averages of the States in 
which the greatest volume of reports was 
received. In the Pacific region, however, 
the regional average was significantly 
higher than the California average. 
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Frozen Fruits, Vegetables, and Sea- 
fouods—Because these activities are more 
widely distributed, it was possible to com- 
pute comparable averages in this class 
for 4 regions and 7 States. The frequen- 
cy-rate variations, both regionally and by 
State were wide. The highest of the 
regional averages, 36.8 for the Pacific 
region, reflected the very high average 
of the plants in Oregon, 73.1. In the 
South Atlantic region, the regional aver- 
age, 29.1, was strongly weighted down- 
ward by the experience of plants in Flor- 
ida which had an average in the middle 
range of 25.8. Similarly, in the New 
England region, the relatively low aver- 
age frequency rate for plants in Maine 
pulled the regional average down to 27.6. 
In the Middle Atlantic region, the very 
low average frequency rates for New 
York plants, 7.6, was counterbalanced to 
some extent by the relatively high aver- 
age of 31.8 for plants in Pennsylvania. 
The regional average of 15.6, however, 
was very favorable. 


Pickled Fruits and Vegetables, and 
Sauces—The relatively wide distribution 
of plants in this division of the industry 
permitted computation of injury rates 
for 5 regions and 8 States. The regional 
average frequency rates ranged from a 
low of 9.2 for the South Atlantic region 
to a high of 24.3 for the West North Cen- 
tral region. The State averages ranged 
from 2.7 for Maryland to 26.2 in Wiscon- 
sin. Plants in New York and California 
tended to have frequency rates higher 
than the average for the division; those 
in Pennsylvania tended to have lower 
than average rates; whereas those in 
New Jersey, Illinois, and Michigan were 
generally close to the division average. 


SEASONAL CHARACTERISTICS 


Seasonal or intermittent operations are 
generally considered as more likely to 
produce work injuries than those in 
which activitiy is relatively stable 
throughout the year because casual em- 
ployment tends to attract inexperienced 
and untrained workers, supervisors have 
little opportunity to learn the abilities 
and limitations of their workers, and the 
concentration of production into relative- 
ly short periods creates a tendency to 
work long daily or weekly hours with re- 
sulting fatigue. Moreover, maintenance 
and repair activities are likely to be 
neglected in favor of production during 
the operating periods. Most important, 
short operating periods make it very dif- 
ficult to administer an effective safety 
program, particularly in respect to train- 
ing employees to avoid unsafe practices. 


Because many canning and preserving 
plants operate on a highly seasonal basis, 
this study offered an excellent opportun- 
ity to explore the relationship between 
part-time operations and injury _inci- 
dence. To eliminate, insofar as possible, 
the influence of differing types of opera- 
tions, only plants engaged exclusively in 
fruit and vegetable canning were in- 
cluded in this test breakdown. A total of 
984 plants was included, some of which 
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operated throughout the year, whereas 
others operated less than 5 weeks during 
the period. For the comparison, the 
plants were grouped into 5-week operat- 
ing classes. 


The results indicate, strikingly, a ten- 
dency of short-term operations to pro- 
duce a high incidence of injuries. The 
average injury-frequency rate for the 
entire group of 984 plants was 24.8; the 
average for those which operated less 
than 5 weeks during the year was 33.7; 
and those which operated 50 or more 
weeks had an average of 20.6. The 
variations from class to class were not 
strictly linear, but all classes represent- 
ing operations of less than 30 weeks had 
frequency rates above the all-plant aver- 
age, and all classes representing opera- 
tions of 30 or more weeks had rates below 
the group average. 


The rates for individual plants within 
the several classes varied widely. At least 
25 percent of the plants in each class 
(over 70 percent in 1 class) had zero fre- 
quency rates, and in every class but 1, 
there was at least 1 plant with a rate of 
over 100. 


There was, however, no relationship 
between operating periods and injury 
severity as measured by average days 
lost or charged per case. The highest 
average time charge was for the plants 
which operated less than 5 weeks, 96 days 
per case. The lowest was 18 days per 
case for the plants which operated 35 to 
39 weeks. For the full-year plants, the 
average was 58 days. The same lack of 
any relationship was apparent in the 
average days lost per temporary-total 
disability and in the severity rates for 
the different classes. 


KIND-OF-FOOD COMPARISONS 


Most plants in the canning and pre- 
serving industry process only one variety 
of foods—fish, vegetables, or fruits—and 
many specialize in handling a single kind 
of food. Since the processes vary with 
the kind of food handled, hazards, as 
measured by the injury-frequency rate, 
vary similarly. For example, some foods 
such as fish, potatoes, and corn require a 
considerable amount of trimming and 
cutting with knives; others (peas and 
heans) require little or none. Tomatoes, 
peaches, apples, citrus fruits, and similar 
foods must be peeled. This may be done 
»y machine (apples), by chemical proc- 
esses (tomatoes. peaches), or manually 
with special tools (citrus fruits). Some 
‘foods, particularly those containing 
icids, may produce allergic reactions un- 
less the necessary precautions are taken. 


To explore the possible variations in 
injury occurrence which might be related 
‘o the kinds of food handled, 1,388 of the 
reporting plants were classified according 
to the particular variety of foods which 
they processed. Within this group 431 
plants were further classified according 
to the specific food which they handled 
exclusively. 
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Of the 3 major groups, the fish proc- 
essing plants had the highest average 
injury-frequency rate, 33.4. The plants 
specializing in salmon or tuna had rates 
very close to the group average, 31.6 and 
33.5, respectively. Those specializing in 
sardine processing, however, had a sub- 
stantially lower rate, 20.5. 


The vegetable processing plants, as a 
group, had an average frequency rate of 
24.9, but the specialty plants deviated 
widely from this average. For the single- 
item plants, the rates ranged from 14.9 
for potato processing to 60.2 for pea 
processing. The cucumber and tomato 
processing plants both had frequency 
rates below the group average whereas 
the rates for cabbage, corn, and mush- 
room processing were above the average. 


The fruit-processing plants had the 
lowest of the group frequency rates, 21.3. 
Within the group, however, those special- 
izing in raisin packing had an average 
rate of 46.5 whereas the pineapple plants 
had an average of only 10.8. For apple- 
processing plants, the average rate was 
21.0. Relatively few citrus-fruit proces- 
sors specialized in a single kind of fruit, 
but a group of 21 plants which handled 
citrus fruit only had an average rate of 
21.0. 


DEPARTMENTAL COMPARISONS 

For direct application in accident pre- 
vention, the most significant injury rates 
are those which measure the experience 
of workers in particular operations. Be- 
cause of the differences in the internal 
organization of the reporting plants and 
the variations in their recordkeeping, the 
data for these detailed rates are difficult 
to obtain and frequently are not avail- 
able in sufficient volume to permit as 
many breakdowns as may be desirable. 


In the present study, about two-thirds 
of the cooperating plants were able to 
report their experience in some depart- 
mental or operating detail. These detailed 
data were classified into 3 departmental 
groups and 25 operating departments 
within those groups. 


Production Departments — Production 
workers accounted for approximately 60 
percent of the employee-hours worked 
and experienced 63 percent of the in- 
juries in the plants which reported de- 
partmental details. The overall frequency 
rate for production operations was 26.5, 
but the rates for the different kinds of 
production departments ranged from 15.2 
to 44.8. ' 


The most hazardous production depart- 
ments, in terms of injury frequency, were 
those designated as receiving, corn husk- 
ing and cutting, freezing, and can foods 
processing. All of these had frequency 
rates above 35. In contrast, the sealing 
and the peeling and coring departments 
had rates of under 20. 

Death cases were reported in 2 produc- 
tion departments, receiving and cooking; 
and some permanent impairments occur- 
red in all but 1 of the 15 departmental 
classifications. The highest incidence of 


permanent impairments occurred in the 
corn husking and cutting (3.6 cases per 
million employee-hours) and vining (2.5 
cases per million employee-hours) de- 
partments. 


Warehousing and Shipping Depart- 
ments—The 4 departments in this group 
had a combined frequency rate of 28.9. 
The labeling departments had the lowest 
frequency rate in the group (17.2) and 
the warehousing departments had the 
highest (38.8). The other 2 departments, 
casing and shipping, had rates of 26.5 
and 29.9, respectively. 

The only deaths reported in this group 
of departments occurred in shipping. 
Some permanent impairments were re- 
ported in each departmental classifica- 
tions, but none of the operations had an 
unusually high incidence of serious in- 
juries. 


Service and Maintenance Departments 
—Because of the wide divergence in the 
types of operations performed by these 
departments, it is doubtful that the aver- 
nage frequency rate for the group, 17.5, 
is significant. The two largest (in terms 
of total reported employment) depart- 
ments in the group had sharply different 
injury records. 

In the office or clerical department, 
there were only 2.4 disabling injuries per 
million hours worked. Only a very small 
proportion of these injuries resulted in 
permanent impairment and none resulted 
in death. Clerical workers, however, 
seemed to require considerably longer to 
recover from their temporary injuries 
(29 days per case) than was true for 
most other workers. 

In sharp contrast, the maintenance de- 
partment has a frequency rate of 34.5 
with a relatively high proportion of death 
and permanent-impairment cases. Their 
average recovery time for temporary- 
total disabilities, however was only 18 
days per case. 

The cleaning and janitorial service de- 
partment has a frequency rate of 22.4. 
None of their injuries resulted in death 
and relatively few produced permanent 
impairments. Their average recovery 
time for temporary-total disabilities, 
however, was comparatively long, 25 days 
per case. 

The smaller service departments, lab- 
oratories and plant protection, had rela- 
tively low injury-frequency rates, 13.6 
and 9.7 respectively. Can making depart- 
ments were found only in a few year- 
round plants, but the individual plant 
units tended to be fairly large. In this 
operation the injury- frequency rate was 
17.0. 

New Brokerage Firm—Louis M. Jacobs, 
Jr., and W. D. Baker, Jr., have organized 
the food brokerage firm of Baker & 
Jacobs at 2711 Crocker Street, Houston, 
Texas. Both men have completed their 
tour of duty as officers in the Armed 
Forces, both are 26 years of age, and 
college graduates. Their families have a 
background of selling in the food line 
and brokers’ offices. 


NEW PRODUCTS AND PACKAGES 


The Lord Mott line of canned foods will soon appear in this 
new carton designed by the Container Corporation of America, 
in conjunction with the H. W. Buddemeier Advertising Company. 
Mrs. Muriel Townend, Advertising and Sales Promotion Director, 
says the new cartons are designed for improved visibility and 
immediate identification of both brand and product and incorpo- 
rate the same color scheme of red, white and green as their label. 
This marks the first change in carton design for the Lord-Mott 
Company in many years. Future plans call for new label designs, 
improved packaging, and a stronger merchandising campaign. 


Hewlett’s Pure Preserves, packed and distributed by Hewlett 
Bros. Company, Salt Lake City, Utah, are now being packaged 
in reusable home freezer jars, two samples of which are shown 
here. Hewlett Bros. Company, first organized in 1887, conducts 
one of the larger preserving operations west of the Mississippi. 
The company packs a full line of preserves, jellies, jams, table 
syrups, extracts, crushed fruits, mincemeat and a concentrated 
beverage base called “Yum Punch” which are distributed directly 
to grocery customers in eight Rocky Mountain and Southwestern 
states as well as in California and Oregon. Freezer jars and 
coated metal closures are by Owens-Illinois, paper labels by 
Western Lithograph Company. 


Frozen mixed fruits, prepared from rehydrated prunes, apri- 
cots, and peaches, are now being marketed in this convenient 
1-lb. “Hydro-Pac” can by Mariani Frozen Foods, Santa Clara, 
California. Ready to serve when thawed, the fruits are prepared 
with sulphur dioxide, citric and ascorbic acid to retain natural 
color. Package contains equivalent of approximately two pounds 
of fresh whole fruit, enough for four generous salads or other 
servings. New four-color label was created and lithographed by 
H. S. Crocker Co., Inc., San Bruno, California. 
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SALES & PROMOTION 


Henry Hohwiesner (left), of Starr Foods, Inc., is the new 
president of the Purple Plum Association. He is shown discuss- 
ing the new 1956-57 promotion plans with Art Hobart of Wash- 
ington Canners, Vancouver, Washington, who is the new secre- 
tary-treasurer, and Melvin Millett of Consolidated Food Proc- 
essors, Inc., Salem, Oregon, who is the first vice-president. 


SUPER MARKET EXHIBIT 
IN ROME 


A unique international trade exhibit 
sponsored by the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture and private industry opened 
June 18 in Rome, Italy. Consisting of a 
full seale, completely equipped and 
stocked, United States super market, the 
display coincided with meetings in Rome 
of the Third International Congress on 
Food Distribution, and of the Interna- 
tional Food Chain Association. 


The exhibit, a joint project of the 
Foreign Agricultural Service and _ the 
National Association of Food Chains, ac- 
quainted approximately 3,000 food dis- 
tribution executives from 25 countries 
with modern United States food market- 
ing methods, and with the quality and 
attractiveness of United States agricul- 
tural products available on the world 
market. The display was also viewed by 
many thousands of Italian citizens. The 
exhibit closes June 30. 


Clarence Francis, former Chairman of 
the Board of General Foods and presently 
special consultant to President Eisen- 
hower for agricultural surplus disposal, 
represented the President and the De- 
partment of Agriculture at the exhibit. 
Mr. Francis is making on-the-spot sur- 
veys on market potentials for surplus 
farm commodities in several countries 
in the Mediterranean area. 


The supermarket exhibit occupied 
10,000 square feet in the Italian Govern- 
nient’s exposition buildings on the out- 
skirts of Rome. All sections of the mar- 
ket were in actual operation, although no 
actual cash sales were made. Displays of 
fresh fruits and vegetables, meats, dairy 
products, and frozen foods duplicated the 
variety of such products in this country. 
Mueh of the fresh produce and frozen 
poultry and meats were flown to Italy to 
a:sure its arriving in top condition. 


Emphasis was placed on the manner in 
which American sales promotion and 
merchandising techniques are used to in- 
crease sales. There were special ani- 
mated displays of such United States ex- 
port products as flour, cheddar cheese, 
dry milk solids, dried prunes, prepared 
ca.e mixes, lard, and cooking oil. 
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The Department of Agriculture man- 
aged the exhibit and met certain exhibit 
costs through use of Italian currency 
accruing under Title I of Public Law 480. 
This legislation provides for the sale of 
surplus United States agricultural com- 
modities for foreign currencies; a por- 
tion of such currencies are available for 
foreign agricultural market development. 


Another USDA -sponsored interna- 
tional trade exhibit currently is being 
shown at Barcelona, Spain, and _ still 
other displays will be shown later this 
year at London; Salonika, Greece; 
Zagreb, Yugoslavia; and Vienna, Austria. 
Previous exhibits have been displayed at 
Cologne, Germany; Bogota, Colombia; 
Ciudad Trujillo, Dominican Republic; and 
at Osaka, Japan. 


BLUE LAKE CANNERS ELECT 


S. E. Lasselle of the Portland Canning 
Company, Sherwood Oregon, presided as 
the new president of Associated Blue 
Lake Green Bean Canners at the June 
board meeting, first to be held since the 
annual meeting in May. An expanded 
promotion budget was approved for the 
forthcoming pack season. Since the for- 
mation of the group in 1951, canned Blue 


Associated Blue Lake Green Bean Can- 
ners elected S. E. Lasselle (left), presi- 
dent for 1956-57 season. Mr. Lasselle, of 
Portland Canning Company, Sherwood, 
Oregon, is shown with immediate past 
president of the Blue Lake group, F. M. 
Smith, of the Stayton Canning Company 
Co-op, Stayton, Oregon. 


Lakes have enjoyed an increased move- 
ment every year. 

Mr. Lasselle, a board member since the 
Blue Lake group was formed in 1951, re- 
places F. M. Smith of the Stayton Can- 
ning Company, Stayton, Oregon, who has 
been president for the past two years. 
Mr. Smith remains on the board of 
directors. 

Other officers are: First vice president- 
Max Lehmann, Northwest Packing Com- 
pany, Portland, Oregon; 
president, Joe F. Heidenreich, Eugene 
Fruit Growers, Eugene, Oregon; and 
secretary-treasurer, Joe Carroll, North 
Pacific Canners and Packers. Other 
board members are: Chester I. Chase, 
Paulus Bros. Packaging Company, Salem, 
Oregon; L. M. Jones, Washington Can- 
ners, Vancouver, Washington; and Lloyd 
C. Hilsz, Blue Lake Packers, Salem, Ore- 
gon. 


SUMMER MUSHROOM FESTIVAL 


The Mushroom Canners League, in 
cooperation with the Can Manufacturers 
Institute, is featuring the “Summer 
Mushroom Festival,” which is designed 
to promote the use of canned mushrooms 
during the summer time, tying in with 
picnics, outdoor living, etc. It also fea- 
tures the ease in the use of canned mush- 
rooms. The promotion began June 1 and 
will continue through September 15. The 
publicity is being sent to all newspaper, 
magazine, syndicate, radio, and TV food 
editors, with a steady flow of recipes and 
other informative material for use in 
their media. 


For the third time in as many months 
S & W Fine Foods, San Francisco, Calif., 
has been cited for the excellence of its 
advertising. The latest is the winning of 
“The Award cf Distinctive Merit” given 
by the New York Directors Club for the 
best design of a four-color newspaper 
advertisement. This was prepared by the 
San Francisco office of Foote, Cone & 
Belding. 


The Kroger Company has opened a 
new supermarket in Memphis, Tennes- 
see, with parking provided for 150 cars. 
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Wisconsin Safety — A. L. 
Sveom, Chairman of the Safety Commit- 
tee of the Wisconsin Canners Association, 
has advised that the Wisconsin Canners 
will use a special safety poster and leaflet 
this season in their efforts to eliminate 
injuries to workers. With the many 
young workers in plants during the 
school vacations, it is especially import- 
ant that every device be used to impress 
upon them the need for safe working 
habits, he reminds. The poster and leaflet, 
which are being supplied by two of the 
leading insurance companies in the State, 
at the request cf his Committee, call em- 
ployes’ attention to the canners’ safety 
contest being sponsored by the Associa- 
tion and are designed to make all cannery 
workers more safety conscious. 89 of the 
128 canning plants in the State are pres- 
ently participating in the safety contest. 


American Can Company—Dr. Kenneth 
W. Brighton, formerly Associate Director 
of the Company’s Research Division, has 
been appointed General Manager of the 
New Products Department. Dr. Brighton 
joined Canco as a Technologist in 1936 
and has held a number of research posi- 
tions since that time. 


Bercut - Richards Packing Company— 
Charles H. Ballard, former owner of Bal- 
lard Yakima Sales, a Northwest proc- 
essed food sales agency, has joined the 
sales staff of the Bercut-Richard Packing 
Company, Sacramento, California can- 
ners. 


Menhardt M. Crites, President, Crites 
Milling Company, Circleville, Ohio, can- 
ners of cream style and whole kernel 
corn, pumpkin and peas is in a Circle- 
ville hospital following a heart attack on 
June 6. He was still under oxygen on 
Sunday, June 10. 


Bluffton Foods, Inc., Bluffton, Indiana 
—G. A. (Al) Turmail, President, has an- 
nounced that T. N. Lyons, formerly Vice- 
President and Secretary of the Morgan 
Packing Company, has joined him as an 
associate and will assume the same posi- 
tion with the Bluffton Company. Mr. 
Lyons resigned his position as an officer 
and director of the Morgan Packing Com- 
pany early this month. He and Mr. Tur- 
mail are now co-owners of Bluffton 
Foods. 
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The Larsen Company — Thomas E. 
Hatch, formerly Marketing Manager of 
Tap-a-Can Division of the Pabst Brewing 
Company, has been named Advertising 
and Merchandising Manager of this 
Green Bay, Wisconsin producer of “Veg- 
All,” “Layer Pak,” and “Freshlike” 
brands of canned and frozen vegetables. 


Indiana Canners Association—The final 
Summer Meeting and Outing of the Indi- 
ana Canners Association will be held 
at the Meshingomesia Country Club, 
Marion, Indiana, on July 24. There will 
be a meeting at 10:30 in the morning, 
when the subject of fly egg control will 
be discussed; a luncheon at noon, with 
trapshoot, golf, and swimming in the 
afternoon and dinner in the evening. 


Strike Settled — Agreement has been 
reached for settling the strike of about 
1500 cannery workers against the five 
Northern California plants of Libby, Mc- 
Neill & Libby Co. and ratification by the 
membership of locals is assured. The 
plants are located at Sunnyvale, Sacra- 
mento, Nimbus, Gradley and Selma. All 
have been closed since June 4. 


Institute of Food Technologists — At 
the Annual Meeting of the Institute held 
last week, George F. Garnatz, The Kroger 
Food Foundation, Cincinnati, Ohio, was 
elected President; Ray B. Wakefield, 
Gerber Products Company, Fremont, 
Michigan, Treasurer; and Colonel Charles 
S. Lawrence reelected Executive Secre- 
tary. 


Francis McCrea, retail supervisor of 
the San Francisco branch sales office of 
Libby, McNeill & Libby Co., has been pre- 
sented with a pin in recognition of 20 
years service with this firm. He began 
his career with the company in Chicago 
in 1936 and was then transferred to the 
West Coast serving in the Seattle, Port- 
land and San Francisco branch sales 
offices. 


Chippewa Canning Company, Chippewa 
Falls, Wisconsin, has purchased the plant 
of Bloomer Farms Products Company of 
Bloomer, Wisconsin, and will operate on 
green and wax beans. The company will 
also operate its plant at Stanley, Wiscon- 
sin, closed for several years, on peas this 
year. 
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Kraut Packers Meeting—The foremost 
subject at the Annual Meeting of the 
National Kraut Packers Association at 
the Catawba Cliffs Beach Club, Port Clin- 
ton, Ohio, July 19 and 20, will be the joint 
announcement of the USDA and Research 
Committee work on Kraut Standards, 
culminating years of study. For the past 
5 years the Association has been pressing 
for new standards that would obtain 
recognition for top quality kraut in place 
of the 85 point score which rates “Grade 
A” in the present Standards. The new 
Standards are near final draft and it may 
be that they will apply to this coming 
season’s pack. They are to be unveiled at 
the Business Meeting on the morning of 
July 20. 


National Association of Retail Grocers 
—At the Annual Meeting of the National 
Association of Retail Grocers, W. H. 
Crawford of El Monte, California, was 
elected President; Ray Cowperthwaite, 
Bushness, Illinois, Vice-President; Scott 
Detrick, Louisville, Kentucky, Treasurer; 
and Marie Kiefer, 360 N. Michigan Ave- 
nue, Chicago, Secretary-Treasurer. 


Indiana Canners Association has an- 
nounced that the following firms have 
been admitted to membership: Beyer 
Canning Company, Sweetser; Merit Food 
Corporation, Sweetser; Morgan Packing 
Company, Inc., Austin. 


Negotiations have been under way for 
some time, it is reported, for the sale of 
the Pratt-Low Preserving Co., with plant 
and offices at Santa Clara, Calif., to Fitz- 
simmons Stores, a grocery chain of Los 
Angeles. The canning firm is an active 
member of the Canners League of Cali- 
fornia and has been in business about 50 
years. 


Hunt-Ohio Match—The Board of Gov- 
ernors of the New York Stock Exchange 
have approved the listing of the common 
and preferred stock of the Ohio Mateh 
Company on the New York Stock Ex. 
change. Ohio Match recently acquired the 
controlling stock of Hunt Foods, Ine. 
While negotiating the acquisition the 
management informed stockholders of 
both companies that it would attempt to 
obtain listing for its securities, and this 
action completes that objective. Hunt will 
continue its operations as a subsidiary o! 
Ohio Match. 
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CROWN CORK’S 
NEW CAN DELIVERY SYSTEM 


John T. Anderson, Southeast area Serv- 
ice Manager of Crown Cork & Seal Com- 
pany’s Can Division, supervised the dem- 
onstration on a new can delivery system 
at the Leesburg and Bartow, Florida Cit- 
rus canning plants of Minute Maid Cor- 
poration. 

The new system, developed by Mr. 
Anderson, with only one man on the load- 
ing platform, put an average of 1,200 
ready-to-fill 6 ounce cans per minute 
directly into the cannery filling line. In 
the demonstration, which was attended 
by representatives of a cross section of 
Florida’s citrus canning industry, over 
2,500,000 of the six ounce cans were de- 
livered. 


PURPLE PLUM ASSOCIATION 
ELECTS | 


New officers and directors were elected 
by the Purple Plum Association which 
met in Portland, Oregon, this week. New 
officers are: President, Henry Hohwies- 
ner, Starr Foods, Inc., Salem, Oregon; 
First Vice President, Larry D. Jones, 
Washington Canners, Vancouver, Wash- 
ington, and Secretary-Treasurer, Art 
Hobart, also of Washington Canners. 

In addition to the officers, new board of 
directors includes: Larry Hogue, Paulus 
Bros. Packing Company, Salem, Oregon; 
Lloyd C. Hilsz, Blue Lake Packers, Inc., 
Salem, Oregon; Dick Rentfro, Spring- 
brook Packing Co., Co-operative, Spring- 
brook, Oregon; Fred Westberg, Wash- 
ington State Fruit Commission, Yakima, 
Washington; Ira Jones, Gem Canning 
Company, Emmitt, Idaho; A. H. Randall, 
United Growers, Inc., Salem, Oregon; 
S. E. Lasselle, Portland Canning Com- 
pany, Inc., Sherwood, Oregon; and Max 
Lehmann, Northwest Packing Company, 
Portland, Oregon. 

The Association is a promotion group 
comprising 22 canners of purple plums in 
Oregon, Washington and Idaho. Details 
of the new stepped-up program will soon 
be announced to the trade. 


Safety Program—Northwest Canners 
& Freezers Association is launching a 
Safety Program for members, which will 
run from June 1 to December 31 in this 
initial effort, which is being patterned 
closely after other successful safety con- 
tests conducted in the East. Suitable 
awards in the form of achievement cer- 
tificates will be made to firms or plants 
which complete the contest with the most 
satisfactory safety records. The awards 
are to be made at the Annual Convention 
next January. 


R. A. Alexander, vice-president of the 
F. E. Booth Company, canners with head- 
quarters in San Francisco, Calif., died in 
his home in Piedmont June 18 at the age 
of 71. A native of Michigan, he had lived 
in the Greater San Francisco area about 
40 years. Surviving are his wife, Anna, 
‘wo daughters and five grandchildren. 
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CONVENTIONS 


aad SCHOOLS 


JULY 11-20, 1956 — MOLD COUNT 
S-HOOL, Indiana Canners Association, 
lurdue University, National Canners 
Association, Purdue University, Lafay- 
ette, Ind. 


JULY 18, 1956—TRI-STATE PACKERS 
ASSOCIATION, Annual Summer Outing, 
Miles River Yacht Club, St. Michaels, 
Md. 


JULY 19-20, 1956 — NATIONAL KRAUT 
PACKERS ASSOCIATION, Annual Meeting; 
Catawba Cliffs Beach Club, Port Clinton, 
Ohio. 


JULY 24, 1956—INDIANA CANNERS 
ASSOCIATION, Summer Meeting & Outing, 
Meshingomesia Country Club, Marion, 
Ind. 


JULY 25—AUGUST 3, 1956—MmoLD 
COUNT SCHOOL, sponsored by the New 
York State Canners & Freezers Associa- 
tion, Jordan Hall, New York State Ex- 
perimental Station, Geneva, New York. 


JULY 27, 1956—NORTHWEST CANNERS 
& FREEZERS ASSOCIATION, Summer Meet- 
ing, Inglewood Country Club, Seattle, 
Wash. 


AUGUST 7, 1956 — NEW YORK STATE 
CANNERS & FREEZERS ASSOCIATION, Annual 
Summer Outing, Oak Hill Country Club, 
Rochester, New York. 


SEPTEMBER 6-15, 1956 — NATIONAL 
GREEN OLIVE WEEK. 


OCTOBER 17-19, 1956 — NATIONAL 
PICKLE PACKERS ASSOCIATION, 63rd An- 
nual Meeting, Edgewater Beach Hotel, 
Chicago, Illinois. 


OCTOBER 21-24, 1956 — PROTECTIVE 
PACKAGING & MATERIALS HANDLING EX- 
POSITION, 11th Annual, Kiel Auditorium, 
St. Louis, Mo. 


OCTOBER 24-27, 1956—FLORIDA CAN- 
NERS ASSOCIATION, 25th Annual Conven- 
tion, Hollywood Beach Hotel, Hollywood, 
Florida. 

NOVEMBER 1, 1956 — ILLINOIS CAN- 
NERS ASSOCIATION, Annual Meeting, Bis- 
marck Hotel, Chicago, Il. 

NOVEMBER 7-8, 1956 — WISCONSIN 
CANNERS ASSOCIATION, Annual Conven- 
tion, Schroeder Hotel, Milwaukee, Wis. 


NOVEMBER 8-9, 1956 — Iowa-NE- 
BRASKA CANNERS ASSOCIATION — Annual 
Meeting, Fort Des Moines Hotel, Des 
Moines, Iowa. 


NOVEMBER 14-16, 1956 — INDIANA 


CANNERS ASSOCIATION, Fal! Convention, 
French Lick Sheraton Hotel, French 
Lick, Indiana. 


NOVEMBER 15, 1956 - JANUARY 1, 
1957—HOLIDAYS ARE PICKLE DAYS. 


NOVEMBER 18-19, 1956 — PENNSYL- 
VANIA CANNERS ASSOCIATION—42nd An- 
nual Convention, Yorktowne Hotel, York, 
Pa. 


NOVEMBER 26-27, 1956 — OHIO CAN- 
NERS ASSOCIATION, Annual Convention, 
Hotel Carter, Cleveland, Ohio. 


NOVEMBER 29-30, 1956 — MICHIGAN 
CANNERS & FREEZERS ASSOCIATION, Fall 
Meeting, Pantlind Hotel, Grand Rapids, 
Mich. 


DECEMBER 6-7, 1956 — TRI- STATE 
PACKERS ASSOCIATION, Annual Conven- 
tion, Haddon-Hall, Atlantic City, New 
Jersey. 


DECEMBER 13-14, 1956 — NEW YORK 
STATE CANNERS & FREEZERS ASSOCIATION, 
7ist Annual Meeting, Statler Hotel, Buf- 
falo, N. Y. 

JANUARY 6, 1957—NATIONAL FROZEN 
FOOD CONVENTION, N.A.F.F.P., N.A.F.F.D., 
Fontainebleau Hotel, Miami Beach, Fla. 


JANUARY 27-30, 1957 — NORTHWEST 
CANNERS & FREEZERS ASSOCIATION, Annual 
Convention, Multnomah Hotel, Portland, 
Ore. 

JANUARY 24-25, 1957 —cANNERS 
LEAGUE OF CALIFORNIA, 34th Annual Fruit 
& Vegetable Sample Cutting, Fairmont 
Hotel, San Francisco, Calif. 

FEBRUARY 16-19, 1957 — NATIONAL 
CANNERS ASSOCIATION AND ALLIED INDUS- 
TRIES, Annual Convention, Chicago, III. 

FEBRUARY 1957—NATIONAL CAN- 
NERS ASSOCIATION AND ALLIED INDUSTRIES, 
Annual Convention, Chicago, Illinois. 


MARCH 25-26, 1957—-cANNERS LEAGUE 
OF CALIFORNIA, 53rd Annual Meeting, 
Santa Barbara-Biltmore, Santa Barbara, 
Calif. 


Libby, McNeill & Libby—The Board of 
Directors of Libby, McNeill & Libby June 
19 voted to ask stockholders to approve 
increasing the authorized shares of Libby 
common stock from 4,000,000 shares to 
6,000,000 shares in order to provide for 
the continued growth and expansion of 
the company. 

Charles S. Bridges, Libby president, 
said that the company’s continued growth 
and progress will require additional capi- 
tal to enable it to take full advantage of 
the opportunities open to it. It is not the 
intention of the directors to sell the in- 
creased shares immediately, but to have 


the stock available for use in expanding 
the company as the need and opportunity 
arise. 

In the last two years Libby has ac- 
quired plants at Wallaceburg, Ontario, 
and Rockfield and Jackson, Wisconsin; 
greatly increased facilities at Ocala, Fla., 
and Houston, Del.; leased and equipped 
a frozen food plant at Lafayette, Ind.; 
leased citrus groves in Florida, and built 
a new administration building and ware- 
house at Chatham, Ontario. The proposal 
will be submitted to the stockholders with 
the proxy statement for the annual meet- 
ing to be held August 15, 1956. 
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What does this oval mean to you ? 


This oval is a well-known trade-mark. In the broader sense, it is a symbol 
of American Can Company’s leadership in can research, technology, and 
manufacture. + Over the years, canners have seen dozens of major ad- 
vances by Canco’s “Can Do” men—advances such as “vacuum syruping,” 
the process that quickly and surely removes air from cans, retaining the 
excellent color and flavor of peaches and other fruits. + As a result of this 
continuing research and development program, canners may rightly 
expect even greater progress in the future—from {canco) 


AMERICAN CAN COMPANY 


New York + Chicago + San Francisco 
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NEW YORK MARKET 


Goed Spot Demand For Seasonal Items— 
Shipping Peas, Shortage Feared—Southern 
Tomatoes Cleaning Up—Corn Wanted But 
In Short Supply—Heavy Demand For Citrus 
Juices, Season Ends—Fish in Demand, 
Stocks Light. 


By “New York Stater” 


New York, N. Y., June 22, 1956 


THE SITUATION—Much broader spot 
demand, but this buying centered in cer- 
tain products, largely seasonal. The rush 
to get supplies of citrus juices, probably 
was the biggest seen in years and started 
with the advent of real hot weather along 
the Eastern portion of the country. The 
call was for orange, blended and grape- 
fruit juice, the latter in volume. Prices 
were firm and at the highs of the season. 
There was also a heavy demand for can- 
ned fish, but naturally most of the buying 
interest was for products in extremely 
short supply such as salmon shrimp and 
sardines. Here also prices were firm. 

There is talk of a higher price for sal- 
mon, based on the usual factors of sup- 
ply and demand. Some feel that Colum- 
bia River grades will be the first to move 
into new highs. 


Vegetables were also in demand, but 
most of the packers in Texas and Mary- 
land withdrew offerings. There was also 
call for asparagus, snap beans and peas, 
as well as beets and carrots, items used 
to an increasing extend in the Summer in 
the preparation of cold dishes, such as 
salads. 


THE OUTLOOK—Price firmness ap- 
pears to be a certainty in all items. The 
feeling is that citrus juices will climb 
into new highs, inasmuch as supplies are 
now getting close to the danger point, 
while demand has moved up sharply. 
There is also attention given to fruits 
with talk that in many sections of the 
Northwest crop production will be well 
below recent estimates based on the 
freeze of last November and the very un- 
favorable weather during the first part 
of the current Spring season. 


PEAS—Most of the Maryland canners 
cf Alaska and sweet peas, are reported 
to have sold the greater part of their 1956 
packs. They are now shipping against 


S.A.P. business and buyers are anxious to 


obtain the goods. The trade feeling is 
that stocks will begin to grow tight and 
that there will be little chance of im- 
portant immediate replacements. Prices 
are viewed as satisfactory. In the Mary- 
land-Virginia Peninsula areas the first 
run was reported as the smallest in re- 
cent years. The unfavorable weather kept 
yields below normal, while canners met 
stiff competition from the fresh markets, 
as well as soup processors. In other sec- 
tions of Maryland canners are working 
on sweets, and while the pack is small, 
the quality is reported as excellent. 

Sellers quoted new pack standard 4 
sieve Alaskas 303s at $1.30, extra stand- 
ard at $1.35, standard 3 sieve at $1.32% 
and extra standard at $1.40, with extra 
standard 2 sieve at $1.55. On sweets 
standard 303s pod run was $1.25, extra 
standard at $1.35 and fancy at $1.45, all 
per dozen, f.o.b. cannery. 


TOMATOES — The offerings are ex- 
tremely small in the Tri-State area and 
buyers are striving to obtain 303s and 
bidding as high as $1.35 without much 
success. There is, however, a fair stock of 
2%s and 10s with sellers asking $2.05 on 
the former and $7.00 on the latter, f.o.b. 
shipping point, per dozen. 1’s are scarce, 
with a few lots of standards quoted at 
$1.05. 


Florida canners report the current 
processing season at an end. Stocks re- 
maining unsold are light and a good 
quantity has been moved for sellers were 
competitive at all times with no offerings 
from other areas. For 303s, standards 
the market was $1.17%, 2%s $1.95 and 
10s $6.90, per dozen, f.o.b. 


Texas market was strong and tending 
higher in view of the limited supplies. 
Some canners at the moment are with- 
drawn while others were asking from a 
range of $1.17% to $1.20 for standards 
303. There were offerings around 87% 
to 90 cents a dozen, f.o.b. for standards 
1s. On 10s the market was $6.25. 


SWEET CORN — Reports from the 
mid-west were of excellent weather and 
fine crop progress. There is a very good 
demand especially for 303s, whole kernel 
golden. However, the market is practic- 
ally without stock. There is a little cream 
style golden at $1.50 for fancy, $1.25 for 
extra standards and $1.20 for standards 
f.o.b. cannery shipping point. 
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Not much change is reported in the 
Tri-State area with the trade giving at- 
tention to the new crop progress. There 
has been some acreage loss due to poor 
germination, and also some trouble in 
contracting late acreages. Weather con- 
ditions are more favorable, but the out- 
look does not promise a pack of more 
than normal. Several canners maintain 
that they have placed enough S.A.P. busi- 
ness to meet their expected production. 
Like the mid-west, stocks of whole ker- 
nel golden have been cleaned up. 


CALIFORNIA FRUITS—A tightening 
of the supply of apricots is held likely 
in view of the official crop report placing 
the 1956 production at fully 30 percent 
below last year and 9 percent below the 
average. The crop is placed at 196,700 
tons as against 281,000 tons last year. 
So far no opening prices on the 1956 
packs have been noted. Peach production 
at 62,000,000 bushels is 19 percent larger 
than last year. However, here the mar- 
kets are quite bare and heavy buying is 
expected. There were reports from the 
Northwest that the pear crop had suf- 
fered a loss of 50 percent from bad 
weather earlier in the season, especially 
in the big production center of the 
Yakima Valley. There has not been much 
call for pears inasmuch as the carryover 
is heavy. However, the smaller North- 
west production will aid in balancing the 
supply, although the crop in California 
is likely to again be large. 


CITRUS JUICES—A leading Florida 
canner withdrew all offerings and while it 
was stated that this interest may re-enter 
the market shortly it was felt that it 
would be at the higher price schedule. 
The move was brought about by the de- 
sire of this interest to take inventory 
against sales already made and to check 
stocks on hand. The recent heat wave all 
over the Eastern marketing zone brought 
heavy call for all citrus juices and sup- 
plies withdrawn from canners’ were 
heavy. 


What few offerings were on the mar- 
ket were at 97% cents for grapefruit 
juice 2s, fancy sweetened and unsweet- 
ened and $2.15 for 460z. These were at 
the highs for the current season. Only 
one canner offered sweetened orange 
juice 2s, and that was early season proc- 
essed fruit at $1.37% for 2s and $3.10 for 
46 oz. per dozen, f.o.b. cannery. Blended 
juice offerings were higher at $1.20 for 
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MARKET NEWS 


2s and $2.60 for 46 oz. f.o.b. cannery, per 
dozen, these also were at new season’s 
highs. Processing of canned juice for the 
current season is considered at a prac- 
tical end. 


MAINE SARDINES—The pack to date 
is figured at around 40,000 cases of all 
sizes and by all processing interests in 
that State. The market is firm at $8.00 
per case, f.o.b. shipping point for keyless 
quarters. However there is a move to- 
ward higher prices shortly in view of 
the heavy demand, the limited stocks 
available and the anxiety of buyers to 
obtain supplies. Unlike former years 
there is very little unsold held in con- 
signed markets. 


For a few days a fair fish run devel- 
oped but it soon disappeared. There are 
some very small fish running at a few 
seaports but canners are unwilling to 
handle these in view of the high canning 
costs. 


SHRIMP—Reports from the gulf men- 
tion a somewhat lower price level, which 
move was due to sharp competition 
among canners and not to any appreci- 
able increase in the supply. The reports 
are that canners have been unable to 
secure any worthwhile inventory stocks 
for the fresh markets have been taking 
the bulk of the available supplies of raw 
shrimp. The inside waters of Louisiana 
used for fishing at this season of the year 
are scheduled to close June 25, which -will 
bring about even tighter supplies. Latest 
prices include, regular pack, 5 oz, broken 
at $3.50, tiny $3.65, small $4.10, medium 
$4.60, Large $5.20 and Jumbo $5.70 per 
dozen f.o.b. New Orleans shipping point. 


OYSTERS—Reports from New Orleans 
stated that packing was about over and 
that the total was well below that of last 
year. The new pack may get underway in 
limited quantities in late November, but 
sizeable production is not looked for 
until after the turn of the year. Sellers 
ask $3.40 for 4% oz. uninspected, $3.55 
for inspected and $5.00 for 6% oz. in- 
spected, per dozen, f.o.b. 


SALMON —A leading West Coast oper- 
ator stated that there has been practic- 
ally no news of importance out of Alaska. 
The slight pick-up on the Copper River 
was of short duration. It was indicated 
that the pack in that area will be about 
10,000 cases, whereas the last cycle run 
»roduced 100,000 cases of sockeyes. Of- 
fers to buy at $21.00 f.o.b. Seattle, for 
lialves have been refused. There is a dis- 
position to wait the outcome of the red 
pack in the Bristol Bay area. 

Production of Columbia River salmon 
lor the first part of the season which ran 
from April 30 to May 27, was small and 
‘any interests have completely sold out. 
l'rices quoted, as to packer, ranged from 
“21.00 to $23.00 per case. There are some 
ciferings now in the market at $21.50 
!.o.b, Portland shipping area. The River 
is now open for the Summer pack and 
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unless the run is excellent, the pack this 
season will be the smallest in years. Dur- 
ing the Fall there is little, if any, fancy 
chinook salmon packed in that area. 

There were some offerings of 1955 pack 
in this market at $15.50 to $16.00 for 
ocean caught cohoes, halves, $11.50 for 
chums, and $11.75 for pinks, Canadian 
pack. 


TUNA—Hot weather brought about an 
increased replacement demand and sales 
at the retail level were reported as heavy. 
Many of the large chains and supermar- 
ket outlets were reported to be well sup- 
plied and heavy buying was not expected 
immediately. However, the price level 
was firm as there was no pressure to sell 
from West Coast interests while the of- 
ferings of foreign packs were quite small. 

Offerings of fancy white meat albacore, 
f.o.b. California plant were reported at 
from $13.50 to $15.50 per case, as to 
seller and label. Light meat solid pack 
was $11.25 to $13.00 per case f..ob. Fancy 
solid pack handfilled white meat, North- 
west pack, halves commanded $13.50 to 
$14.00 per case f.o.b. 


CHICAGO MARKET 


Quiet, Awaiting New Packs—Heavy, Future 
Bookings—Spot Tomato Orders Going Un- 
answered—Little Or No ‘‘Products’’ Offered 
—Delivering Peas Right Off The Line—Un- 
sold Spot Corn Thing Of Past—Asparagus 
Routine—Citrus Clean-up Foreseen—Apple- 
sauce Stronger — West Coast Fruits Tight 
And Strong. 


By “Midwest” 


Chicago, Ill., June 22, 1956 


THE SITUATION—It’s been a quiet 
market in the face of limited offerings. 
The trade cannot buy those items they 
really need and haven’t much alternative 
except to sit back and wait for the new 
packs. However, all this has resulted in 
some really heavy pre-season bookings 
with many canners reporting heavier 
than usual sales to date. In fact, if all 
these tentative commitments result in 
firm business, a good many canners are 
already in an over sold position. The 
trade have not hesitated this year in their 
efforts to cover all or part of their re- 
quirements with sources of supply upon 
which they can depend. Last summer’s 
short packs has caused considerable em- 
barrassment in many quarters and these 
early bookings represent an effort to pre- 
vent any repetition. 

Citrus again led the parade this week 
and it seems every week finds this item 
moving to higher levels. It seems obvious 
now that a complete cleanup is in sight 
before another pack rolls around. The to- 
mato market is as bare as Old Mother 
Hubbard’s Cupboard and poses a real 
problem for those distributors who are 


in need of merchandise. There is less of- 
fered currently than this writer can ever 
remember. The Wisconsin pea pack is 
just about on us but canners there are 
being very cagy about naming prices. All 
kinds and grades are in demand and early 
shipments will be heavy. Actually, when 
demands for early shipments of many 
kinds of canned foods are considered 
along with obviously higher costs, it 
seems certain the new season will start 
off on a very firm note. Shortages could 
make the situation even tighter. 


TOMATOES — This week found just 
about nothing offered from local sources 
in the way of tomatoes. Tens and 2%s 
have been cleaned up for some time with 
303s being the last to go. The last re- 
maining extra standard 303s were sold 
recently at $1.65 and orders on that basis 
are going unanswered this week. Even 
the old timers report they cannot remem- 
ber a time when the market was as bare 
of offerings at at present. Even Texas 
and Tri-State canners seem reluctant to 
offer anything which leaves the buyer in 
need of canned tomatoes in a tough spot. 
New pack will find a ready market with 
a lot of empty pipe lines to fill up. 


TOMATO PRODUCTS—A very simi- 
lar situation to that which exists on to- 
matoes. Little or nothing is offered in 
the face of heavy demands for juice, 
puree and catsup. Last sales of fancy 
juice from Midwestern canners were on 
the basis of $3.25 for 46 oz. and some 
sizeable orders at the same figure went 
unfilled this week. Fancy puree last sold 
here on the basis of $1.15 for ones and 
$9.50 for tens but unsold stocks are no 
more. There has been a little standard 
catsup in tens offered for sale the past 
week or two at $9.50 but that makes up 
the entire list which isn’t much. 


PEAS—Chicago buyers would, like to 
see Wisconsin canners get under way on 
the new pack of peas. Just as soon as 
gocds are available and prices are quoted, 
shipments are going to start rolling into 
this market. Illinois canners are getting 
more business than they can handle and 
shipments are going out right off the line. 
The current price on standard four Alas- 
kas is $1.30 for 303s and $7.25 for tens 
and nobody seems to object. Extra stand- 
ard tens are also in heavy demand and 
what few have been packed are moving at 
once on the basis of $7.75. Right at the 
moment it is a seller’s market. 


CORN—Unsold spot supplies available 
cn the open market are just about a thing 
of the past. Shipments are coming into 
this market but in almost all cases they 
are instructions against previous commit- 
ments. Real hot weather however, is 
pushing the crop along and canners in 
the southern parts of Illinois and Indiana 
should get under way immediately after 
the first of August which is not too far 
away. Standard cream style corn in 303s 
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is bringing $1.20 and fancy is holding 
firm at $1.50 with whole kernel at $1.60. 


ASPARAGUS—tThe local pack of as- 
paragus was not met with wild enthusi- 
asm and sales so far have been of the 
routine variety only. This is one item 
where a large carryover on the West 
Coast apparently had its effect. Buyers 
have been buying as needed and the mar- 
ket is just barely holding its own price- 
wise. Prices generally opened on the local 
pack at $2.30 for prompt shipment on the 
No. 300 size of all green fancy cuts and 
tips. However, there have been reports 
of price shading in the face of lagging 
sales. 


CITRUS—tThere are no sales problems 
where citrus is concerned other than that 
of trying to keep customers happy. Sales 
continue on the heavy side and prices con- 
tinue to advance. This week found most 
canners now holding natural grapefruit 
juice at $2.10 for 46 oz. with blended at 
$2.60 and orange at $3.10. Furthermore, 
many canners are quoting only for ship- 
ment against contracts with nothing of- 
fered on the open market. It looks like 
a complete cleanup within the next ninety 
days. 


APPLESAUCE—Here is another situ- 
ation that seems to be getting stronger 
all the time as unsold stocks appear to 
be inadequate. This week found more 
than one canner pushing prices on fancy 
sauce up to $1.50 for 303s and $7.75 for 
tens which is a long ways from the low 
point earlier in the season. The trade here 
have been concerned about the reports of 
frost damage but so far it appears to be 
a little too early for any accurate esti- 
mates. 


WEST COAST FRUITS —This is a 
quiet market and probably will be until 
the various new packs are ready for ship- 
ment. Outside of quotations on new pack 
boysenberries out of California and new 
pack strawberries from the Northwest, 
no prices have been heard here. Also the 
usual pessimistic reports are missing ex- 
cept for the situation on sweet cherries 
in the Northwest and there canners and 
growers apparently have something to 
ery about. Spot supplies of all the major 
items such as cocktail, peaches and pears 
are very tight and markets are very much 
on the firm side. 


Food Fair Enters Georgia—Food Fair 
Stores has acquired an _ independently 
operated supermarket in Atlanta, Geor- 
gia, the first of two stores to be lcecated 
in the State. Space has also been leased 
for another supermarket in the Peach- 
tree Village Plaza Shopping Center in 
Atlanta, and construction on this unit 
will get under way in a short time. Food 
Fair now operates 244 supermarkets 
reaching from Connecticut to Florida. 
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CALIFORNIA MARKET 


Demand Exceeds Expectations — Shipments 
Heavy—Small Crop Of Better Size Apricots 
—Heavy Peach Crop In Sight—Asparagus 
Fack Down 28 Percent—Demand For Spin- 
ach——Record Tomato Acreage—Fish In 
Plentiful Supply. 


By “Berkeley” 


Berkeley, Calif., June 22, 1956 


THE SITUATION — The demand for 
almost all items in the California canned 
fruit and vegetable lists is keeping up 
beyond expectations and carryovers into 
the new season will be much lighter than 
anticipated even a few weeks ago. While 
good packs seem in sight on almost all 
items, with very heavy outputs on some, 
buyers sense higher prices, owing to in- 
creased costs, and seem anxious to stock 
up in advance. Shipments are unusually 
heavy, considering the season, and there 
are few, if any, unwieldy surpluses. In 
canned fish it is a different story, but only 
in tuna is there any real trouble. Weather 
conditions continue almost ideal for crops 
and estimates continue to be revised up- 
ward on some lines in which canners are 
directly interested. 


CARRYOVER STOCKS—A feature of 
the week has been the release of figures 
by the Canners League of California of 
the carryover of stocks of canned fruits 
held by canners as of June 1, when the 
new canning season begins. All figures 
were compiled directly by the League, 
except for cling peaches, figures for 
which are compiled by the Cling Peach 
Advisory Board. Converted to a 24/2% 
basis, stocks of apricots on this date were 
1,176,495 cases; sweet cherries, 155,791 
cases; figs, 196,016 cases; pears, 467,261 
cases; freestone peaches, 322,285 cases; 
cling peaches, 1,556,556 cases; spiced 
peaches, 204,981 cases, fruit cocktail, 
1,548,085 cases; fruits for salad, 217,414 
cases, and mixed fruits, 25,629. All spiced 
peaches, fruit cocktail, fruits for salad 
and mixed fruits come under the list of 
cling peaches. Individual canners report 
that they have sizeable lots of fruits that 
have been sold but not shipped. Stocks of 
apricots on June 1st were much larger 
than a year earlier when they were but 
221,535 cases and the same is true of 
cling peaches which amounted to but 
558,262 cases at that time. 


APRICOTS—Last field reports of the 
likely tonnage of the apricot crop this 
year place it about 27 percent or 28 per- 
cent smaller than that of last year. Indi- 
cations are that the fruit will be of better 
size and quality. Prices to growers have 
not been named, but there are reports of 
scale of Winters fruit at $127.50 a ton. 
indications are that canners will be pay- 
ing prices well above those paid last year. 
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PEACHES — Estimates of the cling 
peach crop keep climbing upward with 
some placing it at 560,000 tons, and even 
a little more. All this despite hundreds 
of acres of orchard destroyed by thx 
floods of last winter and damage _ to 
others. Price negotiations with growers 
are getting under way. Sales of cling 
peaches and fruit cocktail continue at a 
rather better than normal pace, indicat- 
ing that buyers anticipate higher open- 
ing prices than prevailed last year, 
despite the heavy crop in sight. Canners 
suggest that it can scarcely be otherwise, 
with costs steadily getting higher. 


ASPARAGUS—Canning of asparagus 
has come to an end in California, but is 
still under way in the Pacific Northwest. 
The season in California came to an end 
June 15. Cool weather has _ prevailed 
throughout much of the season in the 
Pacific Northwest, holding down the pack 
somewhat. The California pack is rated 
at about 28 percent less than that of last 
year, with green tipped and white ac- 
counting for about 60 percent of the total. 
In recent weeks sales have been quite 
active, with some _ sizeable purchases 
made for export. 


SPINACH—The demand for California 
spinach has been quite marked of late 
and several lists have been revised to 
higher levels, with $1.15 now being 
quoted by some who had been selling the 
No. 303 size for $1.12%, and who now 
quote No. 2% at $1.60, instead of $1.50 
or $1.55. Most sales of No. 10s seem to 
be at $4.75, outside nationally advertised 
lines. 


PEAS—Peas are reported to be coming 
along rather slowly in the Pacific North- 
west, owing to cool weather, but a good 
pack is expected. The California crop is 
in good shape, but the canned pack here 
is never large. 


TOMATOES—The planting of toma- 
toes is about at an end and acreage will 
be close to record size. All items in the 
canned lists seem to be in demand, with 
prices about as they have been in recent 
weeks. Some sales of No. 303 standards 
have been reported at $1.30, with No. 
2%s moving at $1.90, or more. 


FISH—Fish of California pack are in 
quite plentiful supply, with the exception 
of sardines, where stocks are confined to 
one or two nationally advertised lines. 
Quite heavy catches of jack mackerel, 
Pacific mackerel and anchovies have been 
made and these are moving off well. The 
tonnage of the fishes delivered to can- 
neries from January Ist to June 11th 
amounted to 28,387 tons compared with 
17,556 tons for the corresponding period 
last year. Anchovies in tomato sauce, 
packed in 5 oz. tins move at $5.50 to $6.00 
a case of 100’s, with jack mackerel in No. 
1 tall tins, and packed in tomato sauce 
enjoying a good sale at $6.00-$6.25 per 
case of 48. 
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THE CANNED SHRIMP PICTURE 


Though officially scheduled to begin on 
r after April 16, the 1956 Shrimp Pack 
-ot off to a slow start with little canning 
recorded before the second week in May. 


Production during May was almost 
completely concentrated in Louisiana. It 
was limited primarily to small shrimp. 
‘he unusual weather which has been ex- 
perienced in that area has not helped— 
ihe month of May being one of the coolest 
on record. Generally cool weather has 
heen experienced to date in June. 


Production during April and May, 1956, 
was at about the same pace as during 
the comparable period of 1955, but con- 
siderably behind as compared with 1954 
and 1953. In terms of physical produc- 
tion, only 104,175 std. ctns. 48/5-oz. (or 
equal) have been produced this Spring 
(through June 2, 1956). 


Strong. demand for raw _ material 
brought about by the general shortage of 
shrimp has caused raw material prices 
to rise to a high level. Canneries have 
operated almost entirely with small 
shrimp. The limited quantities of larger 
shrimp which are being landed are being 
siphoned off by local eating establish- 
ments at fantastic prices. At the very 
least it will be several weeks before this 
situation changes—and if production does 
not pick up considerably there is a strong 
possibility that raw material prices will 
remain at such a high level as to make 
the larger sizes of canned shrimp prohibi- 
tive. 

At the present time there is a shortage 
of Medium, Large and Jumbo Canned 
Shrimp—both in the regular pack and in 
the deveined pack. This situation is ex- 
pected to remain true through June. 


¢ VA WANTS 


The Veterans Administration has 
issued invitations for bids on the follow- 
ing: PEAS — 38,500 cases 6/10 Extra 
Standard (Grade B) Canned Sweet Peas; 
6,450 eases 24/2 Canned Pea Puree; 7,250 
cases 24/303 Canned Sweet Dietetic Peas. 
Bids on the above to be opened July 17. 


. APRICOTS—13,500 cases 6/10 Canned 
Apricots, Halves, Unpeeled, Choice, in 
lieavy Syrup; 5,625 cases 24/303 Canned 
Dietetic Apricots, Water Packed, Halves, 
Unpeeled, Choice (Grade B); 2,100 cases 
(10 Canned Apricots, Halved, Peeled or 
| npeeled, Solid Pack, without water or 


syrup (Grade D). Apricot birds to be 


cpened July 18. 


CHERRIES—8,600 cases 6/10 Canned 
light Sweet, Unpitted, Cherries, Choice 
(‘ivade B), in heavy syrup; 4,375 cases 
303 Canned Dietetic Light Sweet 
( verries, Unpitted, Choice (Grade B), 
\\ater Pack. Cherry bids to be opened 
J ly 2 (originally July 17). 


'1GS—9,250 cases 6/10 Canned Kadota 
l gs, in heavy syrup; 2,900 cases 24/303 
(imned Kadota Figs, Dietetic, Water 
lack. Bids on the above to be opened 
J ily 16. 
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PACKS AND SHIPMENTS 


APPLESAUCE — According to figures 
released by National Canners Associa- 
tion, Division of Statistics, on June 15, 
June 1 stocks of canned applesauce to- 
taled 3,838,571 actual cases, which com- 
pares with 4,488,875 actual cases June 1 
a year ago. Out of the total supply of 
15,900,647 actual cases for the 1955-56 
season, made up of a pack of 13,476,897 
cases, plus a carryover of 2,423,750 cases, 
shipments for the season amounted to 
12,062,076 cases. 

For comparative purposes last year’s 
total supply amounted to 15,834,842 ac- 
tual cases, made up of a pack’ of 15,294,- 
224 actual cases, plus a carryover of 540,- 
618 cases. Shipments for the season 
amounted to 11,345,967 actual cases. 


CANNED APPLES—tThe canned apple 
pack for the 1955-56 season totaled 
3,586,666 cases, basis 6/10, which with a 
carryover of 1,038,302 cases, gave a total 
supply of 4,624,968 cases out of which 
shipments for the season amounted to 
3,065,073 cases, leaving total stocks on 
hand June 1 at 1,559,895 cases. 

The pack for the 1954-55 season totaled 
4,709,392 cases, with carryover at 147,390 
cases, giving a total supply of 4,856,782 
cases, with shipments for the season 
totaling 3,263,656 cases, leaving stocks on 
hand June 1 last year at 1,593,126 cases. 


CARRYOVER STOCKS OF 
CALIFORNIA FRUITS 


Carryover stocks of canned fruits held 
by California canners as of June 1, 1956 
as announced by the Canners League of 
California, on a converted 24/2™% basis 
are: stocks of canned apricots 1,176,495 
cases; sweet cherry stocks 155,791 cases; 
figs, 196,016 cases; pears, 467,261 cases, 
and freestone peaches, 322,285 cases. 

According to a report issued by the 
Cling Peach Advisory Board stocks of 
cling peaches on a converted 24/2% 
basis, were 1,556,556 cases; spiced 
peaches 204,981 cases; fruit cocktail 
1,548,085 cases; fruit for salad 217,414 
cases; and mixed fruits 25,629. 

The League reproted that these fruit 
stocks represent the carryover going into 
the new packing season. 


SWEET CHERRY GRADES 


The U. S. Department of Agriculture 
has anounced proposed amendments to 
USDA grade standards for canned sweet 
cherries which would change slightly the 
interpretations for certain defects. The 
categories of slightly damaged, damaged, 
and seriously damaged cherries would be 
redefined; and a change in tolerance from 
53 percent to 4 percent seriously damaged 
cherries would be permitted in U. S. 
Grade B or U. S. Choice. Current stand- 
ards have been in effect since May 15, 
1953. 

Comments on the proposed amend- 
ments must be filed not later than Decem- 
ber 31, 1956, with F. L. Southerland, 
Chief, Processed Products Standardiza- 
tion and Inspection Branch, Fruit and 


Vegetable Division, Agricultural Market- 
ing Service, U. S. Department of Agricul- 
ture, Washington 25, D. C. 


FROZEN SWEET PEPPER GRADES 


Issuance of United States Standards 
for Grades of Frozen Sweet Peppers— 
the first to be formulated for this prod- 
uct—are proposed by the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. The proposed 
standards apply to the common commer- 
cial varieties of sweet peppers and pro- 
vide for classifying the product as “U.S. 
Grade A” or “U.S. Fancy,” “U. S. Grade 
B” or “U. S. Extra Standard,” and “Sub- 
standard.” The quality is determined by 
the evaluation of color, uniformity of size 
and symmetry, defects, and character in 
addition to other requirements as out- 
lined in the standards. 


Interested persons have until August 
21 to submit views or comments on the 
proposed grades to the Fruit and Vege- 
table Division, Agricultural Marketing 
Service, U. S. Department of Agriculture, 
Washington 25, D. C. 


NEW CONTAINER FIRM 


The formation of a new company, 
Cochran Continental Container Corpora- 
tion, was announced jointly June 20 by 
General Lucius D. Clay, chairman of the 
board of Continental Can Company and 
Archie P. Cochran, president of Cochran 
Foil Company, Louisville, Kentucky. 


The new company, owned equally by 
Cochran and Continental, will combine 
the facilities and organization of the 
Cochran Products Division, one of the 
original and largest manufacturers of 
aluminum rigid foil containers, and those 
of Continental, a leader in the develop- 
ment of materials, processes and ma- 
chines for the packaging industry. No 
other operations of Cochran Foil are in- 
volved. 


Cochran Continental headquarters and 
principal plant facilities will be.located 
in Louisville, Kentucky. Here the ex- 
panded facilities will permit the manu- 
facture and national distribution of alum- 
inum TV dinner plates, pie plates and the 
many new rigid foil convenience packages 
being used extensively in the frozen food, 
bakery, dairy and other industries. 


CHERRY PURCHASE CANCELLED 


None of the offers of canned red tart 
pitted cherries made on purchase specifi- 
cations mailed to canners on May 18, 
1956, as amended May 25, 1956, was ac- 
cepted, the U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture has announced. The Department 
said no purchases were made because the 
quantity offered at acceptable prices was 
small. Officials said that frost damage 
and unfavorable pollination weather have 
occurred in some important cherry pro- 
ducing states since the offer to purchase 
was made on May 18. The Department’s 
offer was intended to be a surplus-re- 
moval activity. The small quantity of- 
fered at acceptable prices indicates that 
a surplus removal program is not neces- 
sary, the Department said. 


CROPS and WEATHER 


( Continued from Page 5) 


INDIANA, June 19—Will finish harvest- 
ing about June 21 with yields and qual- 
ity above normal. 

IOWA - NEBRASKA, June 19 — Planted 
acreage reported at 3,826 acres. 

MINNESOTA, June 19—Estimate of dam- 
age from over 90 degree temperatures for 
more than 5 days and excessive rains 
since June 14, expected to cut pack from 
3.7 million cases to 3.5 million cases. In 
the Northern part yields are about 80 
percent on Alaskas and about 90 percent 
on Sweets. Rain did not cause direct 
damage to peas but indirect damage from 
lowered quality will cause some bypass- 
ing. More rain can cause substantial loss 
as harvesting will be curtailed. 

LAUREL, MISS., June 18—Field Peas: 
Present ideal growing conditions should 
cause normal pack, provided’ these 
weather conditions remain with us. Sev- 
eral factors could change this—hot sun 
after ample rainfall, insects, ete. 

NEW YORK, June 19—Crop looks good 
to excellent and expect to start harvest- 
ing on July 1. 

OHIO, June 19—Harvesting started last 
week; fair quality and average yields. 
Scattered showers during week with 
heavy rain yesterday throughout State. 

PENNSYLVANIA, June 19—Alaska har- 
vesting continuing with frost and heat 
damage showing up, but getting better. 
Reported yields of about 50 percent. Ex- 
pect to start harvesting Sweets on June 
25 with an estimated 50 percent yield. 


GETTYSBURG, PA., June 19—Poor crop. 
Early peas not turning out. Hot weather 
last week caused some blossom drop. 
Freeze in May resulted in two-thirds of 
some varieties freezing. 

TRI-STATES, June 18—Yields on all but 
Western Shore show about normal for 
Sweets. Quality generally good. Hot 
weather last week caused some bunching, 
dropping quality and some fields were 
bypassed. Fancy packers dropped some 
to extra standard level but most were 
able to keep up with fields pretty well. 
Harvesting in a few fields were held up 
due to rains over weekend. 

BOX ELDER COUNTY, UTAH, June 15— 
Good condition but weather is dry and 
hot, and unless it cools off we could have 
a lot of standard peas. 

WISCONSIN, June 19—Prospects of crop 
being lowered because of hot weather. 
Temperatures now moderate and favor- 
able for peas with rainfall of from 1 to 
2% inches last week. Started harvesting 
last week and estimate 90 to 100 percent 
normal yields. Spotty aphid infestation. 


OCONOMOWOC, WIS., June 19 — Heat 
wave of last week was broken on Satur- 


day. Greater part of State had soaking 


rain on Sunday with cool weather Mon- 
day, and Tuesday another nice warm 
rain. Break in weather coming in time 
to save part of crops and assure better 
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quality. Yields on first fields substan- 
tially below normal. Canning underway 
in Southern part. 


TOMATOES 


DELTA, COLO., June 11—Acreage same 
as last year. Progress to date satisfac- 
tory. 

FOWLER, COLO., June 11—225 acres as 
compared with 125 in 1955. Due to cold 
spring weather crop is about 10 to two 
weeks late, but there is time to overcome 
this condition. As of today would say our 
crop condition is slightly below normal. 


LA JUNTA, COLO., June 14—Little early 
but looks as if crop will be very good. 
Acreage 120 percent of 1955. 


DELAWARE-MARYLAND, June 18—Bloom- 
ing on most part of the Eastern Shore. 
Plants looking good with nice foliage. 
Little evidence of weeds or disease. 


PEORIA, ILL., June 15—All acreage 
planted and stands looking good, but will 
need rain shortly to keep them that way. 
Acreage is smaller than desired but will 
have enough if crop turns out well. About 
6 inches short on rainfall this year. 


INDIANA, June 19—Latest report esti- 
mates 39,121 acres. Plants looking good 
with only minor hail damage reported. 


HARTFORD CITY, IND., June 16—Direct 
seeded fields looking good but about 10 
days later than last year. With right 
growing conditions we could have very 
good yield. Expect to start canning about 
August 25. 

IOWA-NEBRASKA, June 19—Acreage re- 
ported at 2,310 acres. 


HAMPTON, IOWA, June 15 — Direct 
seeded fields looking good because of the 
excellent start they got during the month 
of May. Because of the general tomato 
plant shortage transplanting was later 
by 10 days this year, and as a result the 
young plants are starting under adverse 
conditions. Early June has been severe 
this year. Other crops in this arear are 
doing well considering adverse moisture 
conditions. 


NEW YORK, June 19—Planting is late 
but looking good. Planting completed. 

OHIO, June 19—About a week late but 
recent rains and hot weather have aided 
growth, 


OTTAWA, OHIO, June 14—1956 acreage 
same as last year but prospects are not 
as good due to late setting of plants, and 
too much rain all through month of May. 
Crop does not look so good. 


ST. HENRY, OHIO, June 13— Started 
planting at a normal date, week of May 
14. However, were unable to secure 
enough plants during the week of May 
21 to enable us to plant 50 percent of our 
acreage. On May 27 had a 5 inch rain 
and continued to rain throughout the 
week. Unable to get back in fields until 
June 4. During the week we had all of 
the rain we lost 50 percent of the already 
planted acreage, so 75 percent of our 
acreage was planted from June 4 to June 
11. This is 10 days to 2 weeks later than 
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normal. Only prolonged season will give 
us an adequate crop. 


PENNSYLVANIA, June 19—Plant growth 
showing nice progress. 


GETTYSBURG, PA., June 19—Crop looks 
good. Recent rains and hot weather 
helped. Crop still 2 weeks behind nor- 
mal due to replanting of twice frozen 
fields. 


YORK COUNTY, PA., June 18—Acreage 
fair. Many poor stands. Replanted some 
fields 2 and 3 times. Crop is late. 


TRI-STATES, June 19—Outlook for crop 
improved due to excellent growing condi- 
tions last week. Ideal night temperatures 
for blossom setting. Day temperatures 
above normal now but no apparent dam- 
age from heat or scattered hail storms. 
Packing may start earlier than antici- 
pated because plants making remarkable 
growth. Central Shore plants now re- 
ported as big as Eastern Shore of Vir- 
ginia. 

BOX ELDER COUNTY, UTAH, June 15— 
Plants are set out and growing very well. 
With the right kind of season we should 
have a good crop. 


FRUIT 

DELAWARE-MARYLAND, June 18—Apples 
& Peaches: Application of third cover 
spray in progress on Western Shore and 
finished on Eastern Shore. Weather fa- 
vorable for sizing of both apples and 
peaches. 

Strawberries: Harvest completed on 
Southern part of Eastern Shore. Some 
harvesting still going on in Northern 
part of Peninsula. 


EMMETT, IDAHO, June 16— Red Sour 
Cherries: Crop damaged by early frost. 
Should yield 60 percent of normal. Will 
start canning first week in July. 

Purple Plums: A heavy crop in Idaho. 
Growers expecting high fresh market but 
anticipate shortage of pickers, so it is 
likely plums will come into the cannery 
when they are too ripe to ship. 

Sweet Cherries & Peaches: Very short 
due to weather damage last November 
when trees were not dormant. 

Apples: Bumper crop in Idaho. Grow- 
ers here spent a lot of money getting 
them hand thinned so they will size. One 
grower estimated his thinning bill at 
$30,000. 


NEW YORK, June 19 — Strawberries: 
Starting light deliveries but need rain. 
Apples: An estimated 12 million bushels 
as against last two years’ at 17 million 
bushels. Very light crop on processors’ 
varieties. 


BOX ELDER COUNTY, UTAH, June 15— 
RSP Cherries: Coming on fast and there 
is a bumper crop in this section. 


OTHER ITEMS 
DELTA, COLO., June 11—Beets & Car- 
rots: Acreage this year up 25 percent 
over last year. Planting now. 
IOWA-NEBRASKA, June 19 — Pumpkin: 
Reported planted 735 acres. 
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